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Celene... 


Most Rewarding 


Please send us information on the 
Association, how we can join it and 
what we must do to enter our paper. 
We attended the Convention last 
March and found it most rewarding. 
We want to participate again this 
year and perhaps enter the competi- 
tion if we are eligible to do so—B.C., 
Bk. 


Accumulate The Copies? 


Enclosed are our Entry Form and 
two copies of our first issue. We un- 
derstand that we will be ineligible for 
the Contest this year since this is 
the only issue to date. Please let us 
know if we should send two copies 
of each paper on publication date or 
if we are to accumulate the copies 
and send them in just once a year 
at contest time—G.B.,. Okla. 

Not ineligible. You can’t be de- 
clared out of the Contest for some- 
thing you didn’t have. Just explain 
the story on the Entry Form—as 
so many new publications do—and 
the paper will be considered on 
what it has done from the issues 
at hand. No, send in the complete 
jile at one time. When the Entry 
Form and publications are sub- 
mitted as a unit, the CSPA knows 
they are for rating. Otherwise, we 
don’t know your intentions.—Ed. 


Are We Members? 


I would like to know if our news- 
paper is a member of the Associa- 
tion. I am a new Adviser and do not 
seem to find any record of previous 
affiliations with your organization— 
JS.. Tenn. 

Your paper is not now a mem- 
ber. It held membership for a 
number of years but has not been 
entered recently. Attached is a 
tabulation of the years of member- 
ship the placings and the scores. 
The CSPA keeps complete records 
of all entries, and of attendance 
at Conventions and Conferences, to 
handle inquiries of this nature. It 
is unfortunate that many schools 
do not keep the Contest reports 
and participation in Conventions in 
a permanent file for reference pur- 
poses.. We'll be happy to have you 
with us again.—Ed. 


No Yearbook Report 


We read in the local papers in mid- 
October that our yearbook had re- 
ceived a First Place award in the re- 


cent Contest. To date, we have not 
received the Scorebook which usually 
reached us right after the Conference. 
If it is lost, may we have another?— 
C.S., N.C. 


Of the more than 1300 yearbooks 
entered in the 1959 Critique and 
Contest, 900 Scorebooks and Certi- 
ficates of Award were mailed on 
the 19th of October. This was a 
record for us because of circum- 
stances that were favorable to pro- 
cessing them prior to the Con- 
ference. Yours was among them. 
You were sent the one and only 
Scorebook made up for we keep 
only the placing and score on our 
Permanent Record cards. Of the 
five inquiries received to date, 
which are similar to yours, all were 
found after a search in the school. 
The Scorebooks and Certificates oj 
Award are mailed in a white, 6 by 
9 envelope, printed in red, with 
“Important—Contest Report” ap- 
pearing on the face. They are 
sealed and mailed First Class. They 
bear a return address with post- 
age guaranteed. Often, they seem 
io land in piles of second or third 
class mail or find their way into 
the wrong box in the office. If this 
cannot be found, we’li do our best 
to make a reasonable duplicate 
which usually requires a complete- 
ly new rating. Please look.—Ed. 


Press Cards 


I would like to know if you have 
press cards available for our news- 
paper’s use. Please inform us of any 
necessary expenditure to obtain them. 
—H.J., N.Y. 


This Association does not issue 
press cards as the membership is by 
publication rather than by indivi- 
duals. This question was discussed 
some years ago by our Advisory 
Board and it was decided that press 
cards would hardly be valid if is- 
sued outside the area in which the 
publication’s functioned... We re- 
commended that each publication 
issue its own cards to conform to 
local conditions. It is suggested 
you consider this as a practice for 
your paper and its staff members. 
—Ed. 


Waited In Vain 


We have waited in vain for the 
usual application blank for the news- 
paper contest. This has not come 
ana we understand the deadline for 
the entries is December 10. Would 
you be willing to accept the copies 


; The Cover 


Naturally business manager Sieve 
Wurster, of the Williamsport, Pa., High 
School’s 1959 LaMemoire, is smiling! 
The yearbook budget has been met, 
and he’s holding the proof. Sym- 
bolic as it is, the money bag repre- 
sents long hours of soliciting ads, ad- 
ding up the ledger columns, and writ- 
ing out subscriptions. Steve’s smile 
can well represent the satisfaction 
and relief of his entire staff. “And 
I might add that a good business 
manager is worth all the money bags 
the vault can hold”, states Elmer R. 
Koons, the Adviser. 


of our paper after the 10th?—DB.., 
Mass. 

Yes. Circulars were mailed to all 
schools on our list the 19th of 
October. We give a return address, 
guarantee postage, and ask for the 
use of Form 3547, an official action 
by the Post Office giving the reason 
for non-delivery, if such is the case. 
Still, scores of people write in say- 
ing their circulars have not arrived. 
We'll take care of your entries with- 
out fail_—Ed. 
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’D LIKE to start with an imagin- 

ary trip back to a dreary Dec- 
ember afternoon at Yankee Stadium 
three years ago. The temperature is 
a biting 18 degrees and snow and 
rain have fallen all afternoon. It’s 
five o’clock now and on the muddy 
field below the Cleveland Browns have 
just beaten the Giants to keep them 
from clinching the Eastern title in 
the National Football League. 

































































And now the sportswriter goes to 
work. His fingers are frozen and he’s 
just as tired as the long line of weary 
fans still leaving the stadium... But 
deadlines aren’t glamourous—they 
have to be met: so he goes to work and 
the flow of copy from his typewriter 
must move automatically with little 
time for debate with himself. 





















































What kind of story will be write? 
What kind of story would you write? 
The answer depends on your prologue 
to sportswriting and in most cases 
it’s been decided a long time ago. 


That’s why there are two specific 
phases of preparation in this field 
that I want to discuss here; the auto- 
matic prerequisite of being a good 
reporter and the vital need to be a 
master of the key tool of your trade 
—the power of words. 

It goes without saying that the 
sportswriter must have complete com- 
mand of his subject matter. I don’t 
care how expert you become, if you 
lack the two ingredients I’ve named, 
you’re licked before you start. 

Let’s go back to that Yankee Sta- 
dium press box for a moment. As a 
reporter you must be alert to the 
pivotal moments of the game you’ve 













































































10 — Just seen and as a writer you must 
il bossess the knowledge of the exact 

words that are going to tell your 
13 f story. it’s no trick to learn to put 

the score and the right winner and 
15 § {ser into our lead but unless you’ve 
16 worke 1 steadily to make word selec- 





ion and word economy automatic 
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A PROLOGUE TO SPORTSWRITING 


By JERRY IZENBERG, Sportswriter, Newark, N. J., Star-Ledger 


habits the deadline I spoke of be- 
comes a frightening monster—a 
Frankenstein because it’s of your own 
making. So start to learn right now 
It’s a long, hard road. 


EVERAL YEARS ago a golf pro and 

and I wandered past the practice 
tee at the Essex County Country Club 
where the Jersey Amateur was in pro- 
gress. One of the entrants, who had 
barely squeaked past the qualifying 
round the previous day, was in- 
dustriously whacking ball after ball 
off the tee 15 minutes before the 
scheduled start of match play. “It’s 
a little late for that now,” quipped my 
companion “If he didn’t bring it out 
here with him, he won’t find it now”. 


The same rule holds for the sports- 
writer with one big difference—if he 
hasn’t developed his tools by then, 
he’s not going to survive the qualify- 
ing round. 


There are no shortcuts to be- 
coming a good sportswriter. Un- 
less you marry the publisher’s daugh- 
ter there’s a long hard, road ahead. 
It’s a slow process but one that pays 
rich dividends. 


The work you are doing now on your 
school publications is the first and 
basic step but there are other things 
you can begin to do right away. 
Examine the local papers each day. 
If you come from a metropolitan area, 
where there are several papers, you 
are in for a bonus. Read all of them 
with care and make this compre- 
hensive comparison. How did each 
one play the same story, which was 
better written, which told the most? 

Remember there is bad sportswrit- 
ing as well as good appearing in the 
daily press but over the long haul 
this little study practice will begin to 
give you a pretty good idea of what 
to shoot for. 

College is becoming more and more 
of a prerequisite these days for a job 
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although it is still possible to make 
the jump to newspapering without 
one. Once in college, how will you 
use your time? 


OURNALISM courses are excellent. 

In many cases they are under- 
rated by papers but keep in mind that 
the broader your education the better 
off you’re going to be. Don’t con- 
centrate so heavily on journalism that 
you exclude the basics like history 
and economics. Get all the English 
courses you can. In some cases the 
more diligent of you will be able to 
do much of this on your own but I’d 
advise you strongly to dig away at 
those appreciation of literature 
courses. Shakespeare, Hawthorne, 
Hemingway & Co. have a powerful 
lesson to teach. 


Watch the way they weave their 
words. Study the poets as well. A 
great writer has meter and rhythm— 
your words are only as good as their 
ability to flow into each other. 


Just one more thing about college. 
I heartily endorse a good, solid course 
in logic. This may, in the long run, 
be the most beneficial. You will be 
dealing with people. In many cases 
they have a story to tell but are re- 
luctant to talk or they may be in- 
capable of expressing themselves. A 
background in logic will help you get 
that story. 


During your college days, work on 
the school paper and the local town 
paper as a stringer will set you off on 
the right foot. The latter offers 
valuable experience and an interest- 
ing source of part time revenue. Most 
of the newspapermen I know made 
good use of that opportunity during 
their undergraduate days. 

Now you're ready to launch your 
career. Unless an exceptional op- 
portunity presents itself, forget about 
sports for the time being. Go chase 
fire engines, sit through board of 
education meetings (boring as they 
may seem) and, if necessary, write 
obituaries and social news. Learn first 





One 


how to go after a story and how to 
write it once you have it. 


TANLEY WOODWARD, sports edit- 

or at my paper, insists his staff 
writers all have this background plus 
a solid knowledge of desk work. Some 
writers will tell you that copy readers 
are just frustrated writers who didn’t 
make the grade. Don’t believe it. 


Newspapers have space limitations. 
style points and their own particular 
approaches to various situations. The 
desk is the place to learn them and, 
incidentally, writing headlines with 
counts that seem impossible can do 
a lot for your vocabulary. You'd be 
amazed at the ideal words you can 
dig out of hibernation when you have 
to. 


At the same time, develop a tho- 
rough background in makeup and its 
problems. Remember every story has 
to fill just so much space and has 
to be workable for the copy reader 
back in the office. Learn his job and 
when you get out into the field you'll 
do your own job a lot better. 


Earlier I mentioned words as the 
essential tool of this trade. You can 
paint pictures with them—the aching 
gloom of the loser, the sickening thud 
of a batter felled by a wild pitch, the 
boneweary movements of a beaten 
team in the fourth quarter. 


But if you lack the artillery—the 
key word that tells your story as none 
other will—your story falls flat. There 
is a very fine line between ordinary 
and great writing; a word or a semi- 
colon can often make that difference. 

Consider these two words from a 
Red Smith column on Willie Pep. He’s 
the former featherweight champion 
who has had as many professional 
fights as any boxer today. Pep, in the 
fading twilight of a once brilliant 
career. Pep, possibly too old to fight, 
but at the time of this writing, still 
winning his share. The two words 
Smith used were: Autumn wine. 


Autumn, the season when the trees 
yield to the inevitable; the season 
when the foiliage makes its last stand 
against nature—a stand it can never 
win. 

Wine, the rarest of beverages, a 
magic brew that actually becomes 
finer with age. 

In these two words, then, Smith has 
told you the Willie Pep story. Think 
about that for a moment. Pick a 
man with a long and varied career 
and try to describe him in just two 
words. This is the test—the right 
word at the right time. You develop 
it now or you never have it. 


Two 


EMEMBER that the simplest way 

is generally the best. Read the 
great writers of the past right now. 
For good newspapering look over the 
Heywood Broun anthologies. You'll 
begin to learn that there are times 
when you begin a sentence with and 
or but, times when the passive voice 
supercedes the active, times when a 
gerund form may be good English 
but weak writing and times when 
there are no rules to back you up; 
nothing but the instinctive knowledge 
that this is the right word at the 
right time. 


There is an acceptable amount of 
jargon or trade talk that all sports 
writers use—but it is really negligible. 
There are good solid English words 
to describe most situations and the 
use of contrived synonyms can look 
pretty silly. Forget about hoopsters, 
denting home plate, booting the pig- 
skin. The beauty of English is that 
you can say anything you want. Find 
good action verbs and pin-point ad- 
jectives. They get the job done much 
more effectively. If a financial page 
reader happens to wander into your 
section, don’t scare him off with a 
language he can’t understand. 


Take your choice of these two 


leads: 


NEW YORK—Manhattan’s lightly 
regarded Jaspers survived a bitter 
brawl of personal fouls last night to 
tumble mighty West Virginia out of 
the NCAA basketball championships, 
89-84, in the feature portion of a 
tournament tripleheader at Madison 
Square Garden. 


or 


NEW YORK—The Manhattan quin- 
tet snatched a sensational victory 
out of the fire last night by beating 
the West Virginia courtsters in a game 
that drove the crows wild with cheer- 
ing at Madison Square Garden. 


The difference is obvious. The first 
example ran in the paper; the second 
is a nightmare. The only fire burn- 
ing there wasn’t at the Garden but 
under the copy reader who has to 
make some sense out of this mess and 
the only people driven wild are those 
Silly enough to try to find the score 
in the garbled lead. 


Brushing aside the glamour, of 
which there is very little, there are 
many reasons you should be glad to 
be a sportswriter. It’s just a job but 
it’s a pleasant one. It’s a satisfying way 
of making a living because you fill 
a definite need. Most newspaper 
surveys rate sportspage readership at 


the top in circulation value. And 
what event can push the World S :ries 
off the front page? 


There’s a wonderful experience \ ait- 
ing for you in this field and a \/on- 
derful group of people to shar» it. 
Just remember to crawl before you 
walk—don’t neglect the basics. It’s 
a golden opportunity. 


The Dean of Columbia’s Law School, 
in a public address, stated that new 
students were so deficient in writing 
skills that the school had “to operate, 
at first, as a species of correctional 
institution”. Papers were described 
“for the most part graceless and too 
often distressingly ungrammatical”, 
He stated that it appeared as if “the 
purpose of language is to conceal 
thought”. Perhaps some training in 
journalistic writing would help. 


ADDITIONAL AWARDS 


The following books were received 
either too late for inclusion in the 
first release or after the Conference 
was held: 


PRINTED YEARBOOK SENIOR HIGH 
901 - 1500 
First Place 
TOTEM, Chamberlain High, Tampa, Fla. 
OFFSET YEARBOOKS, SENIOR HIGH 
1501 - 2500 
Medalist 
= BAG, City College, Baltimore, 


Second Place 


SOUTHERNER,- South 


. High, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Mountain 
JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 
1001 or more 
First Place 


PORTICO, Wappingers Central School, Wap- 
p.ngers Falls, N. Y. 


JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 
1000 or less 
rirst Place 


BLUE AND WHITE, Penns Valley Area 
High, Springs Mills, Pa. 
BOYS’ PRIVATE SECONDARY 
; First Place 


MOUNT TOWER, Mt. St. Joseph High, Bal- 
timore, Md. 

THE SPIRE, St. John’s Prep, Danvers, Mass. 
GIRLS’ PRIVATE, SECONDARY 
Medalist 
Seton Baltimore, 


SHEPHERDESS, Hall, 
M 


TROUBADOUR, Catholic High, Baltimore, 
Md. 


CO-ED PRIVATE, SECONDARY 
First Place 


EVANGELISTON. St. John’s Catholic Acade- 
my, Syracuse, N. Y, 


COLLEGE - UNIVERSITY 
First Place 
PERISCOPE, State College, Eau Claire, Wis 
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Creative Layout For The Magazine And Year Book 


By DORIS GUMBACH, Albany Academy for Girls, Albany, N. Y. 


OR. THE STUDENT art or layout 

board which wishes to approach 
the problems of interesting and origin- 
al layout from a fresh point of view, 
there is but one teacher and one 
school: example. In the publishing 
world there are many examples of 
fine layout, and the eye of the stu- 
dent becomes increasingly educated 
to the values inherent in them as he 
looks, studies, analyzes, and considers. 
The most practical approach is to 
take ART NEWS or SCHOOL ARTS 
or THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM, 
or any similarly distinguished art- 
magazine, examine spread after 
spread within these publications, de- 
cide what makes them succeed or fail 
to succeed, and then objectify the 
spread layout into terms of type 
blocks, use of white space and use of 
illustration. 


It is valuable to clip out these 
spreads, pin them to the wall and 
examine them from afar. Good prin- 
ciples emerge from such examination, 
much as they do from a long view of 
a painting, and it often helps to have 
the whole layout group stand away 
from a well-laid-out spread tacked 
to a bulletin board to be seen from 
every angle or from any distance. 


One other teacher is useful in learn- 
ing the principles of sound layout 
and then applying them creatively to 
original work: trial-and-error. On 
most professional magazines, it is 
standard practice to make a num- 
ber of versions of the same layout or 
the same cover and to decide in com- 
mittee or staff meetings which one is 
most successful. A musical comedy 
of twenty years ago, Lady in the Dark, 
by Moss Hart, based a whole act on 
this procedure: “the spring cover or 
the circus cover” sang the chorus and 
debated the lady editor of a fashion 
magazine, as the art department pre- 
sented two or three possibilities to her 
for the same issue cover... 


HIS IS a most instructive pro- 

cedure for students of literary pub- 
lications and yearbooks who have a 
most human way of liking on sight 
every layout that is simply finished, 
and losing critical judgment before 
the wonderful fait accompli! One 
learns by trying more than one way 
before the costliness of actual ap- 


pearaice in print reveals the crrors 
of on 


’'S ways. 
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Techniques to be learned: the pos- 
sibilities of type. 

From this examination of good ex- 
amples, and from continuous and 
critical trial-and-error, the first 
principles evolve, and these need to 
be re-emphasized almost with every 
layout. To use a page creatively the 
student must first be aware of the 
possibilities of type, the faces that 
are available, the fonts to be examined 
for quality, content and effect, and 
all the resources of font, decoration 
and symbol that are available at the 
print shop. Too often the student- 
publication editors spend no time at 
all at this information-gathering, do 
not know what the printer has to of- 
fer in the way of type, and do not 
have in their possession while they 
are laying out the book a sample type 
book, and a good number of sample 
type pages to be used in their de- 
cisive moments. 


The choice of type is itself a creative 
act. It must bear a close relation to 
the size of the page the publication 
has decided upon, the kind of ma- 
terial that is to be printed and the 
general effects the students wish to 
achieve with the publication: scholar- 
ly, bold, dramatic, delicate or hum- 
orous. There is a type face for every 
mood and every desired impression. 
Often the use of French in the body 
of the publication influences the 
choice of type font for not all of them 
have French accents in the scope of 
their letters. 


NCE the decision is made as to 

the kind of type face, the next 
step is almost an act of will. Stu- 
dents must become aware (and again 
good example is the best teacher) 
that variety is never the spice of 
layout, that creative layout of type 
depends for its effectiveness upon 
sparce type changes, on consistency 
through the book, on larger or small 
points of a face only when absolute- 
ly necessary. Too many good spreads 
are spoiled by unnecessary variation 
in the type, even within the same 
font. Too often an effect is ruined 
or dissipated by unnecessary changes 
from regular to bold, or from regular 
to italic, and too often again all three, 
and more, are garbled together on 
the same spread. 


I think perhaps this is the place 
to introduce the all-important con- 


cept of “spread,” which needs to be 
the guiding consideration in year- 
book and literary magazine layout. A 
page only stands alone if it is a 
frontispiece or an end-page. Other- 
wise it is a part of the whole, bound 
at the side to another page across the 
way, and whatever happens on it is 
in. direct and intimate relation to 
what is going on across the way. In 
this sense all sound layout is a suc- 
cession of spreads, not pages, and the 
use of type, creatively and attractive- 
ly, falls under this demand as well: 
that books of type, and type changes 
for subheads or captions, agree with 
those on the other half of the spread, 
that balance and change and variety 
be considered as a whole for the 
spread, not as single-page elements. 


HAVE RAISED, incidentally, the 

question of subheads, captions and 
subtitles. Here, too, great (and crea- 
tive!) care must be paid, to con- 
sistency and limited variety. There 
are many ways of breaking a solid 
body of type, to create interest and 
vary the page, but again the stu- 
dent must learn to tread warily. Too 
much change and variety is distract- 
ing and annoying; discrete and care- 
ful change, made for a definite pur- 
pose other than caprice, is valuable 
and creative. 


One note on type: Too often stu- 
dents, harassed and rushed, allow the 
printer to do all the specifying of 
type, and while he may be a good 
printer the chances are he is too 
rushed, or too interested in quick 
make up, to bother with these matters. 
Specifying the type on copy should 
be an assigned and definite activity 
of the art staff, done with care and 
taking a good deal of time, and end- 
ing, one should hope, with a spread 
layout that is as valuable to the eye 
as it is, in content sense, to the mind. 


And a final note: investigate the 
possibilities, within the scope of the 
font you choose, of giving variety 
and excitement to your copy by the 
use of raised or dropped initial let- 
ters, two or three lines deep or high. 
Many publications on uncoated paper 
which lack lavish illustration could 
benefit by exploring the possibilities 
of variety through such letters, both 
to initiate copy, and to break it ef- 
fectively throughout the piece. 

The Possibilities of Space: One of 
the hardest lessons for the young lay- 


(Continued on Page 9.) 
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“Aunt Ella” Retires 


Informal as this title may be, we recognize with deepest 
respect and admiration the sentiment that inspired it 
among the hundreds of boys and girls who had the privilege 
of working with Ella Sengenberger during her 42 years as a 
member of the faculty of the Arsenal Technical High School 
in Indianapolis, Indiana. During the last 34 years of that 
service, she was the director of publications and the Arsenal 
Cannon, the title for both the weekly and the annual that 
she supervised, became noted in the school, the city, the 
state and the nation for their excellence and for the 
exemplary standards of journalism which they main- 
tained. 

Working closely with a succession of staffs, engaged 
in a common and absorbing enterprise, she imparted to 
them the ideals which guided her personal life, their 
transfer to the job in hand and, by an infectuous process 
known only to her, if she was aware of it at all, it be- 
came the guiding light in their individaul and profes- 
sional lives. 

That this was recognized, consciously or subconscious- 
ly, becomes evident in the happiness and success that has 
accompanied her students throughout their succeeding 
years. In school and out, from one part of the world 
to another, Cannon “Kiddies” proudly boasted of their 
name. And over the years, they united into an ex- 
clusive group as the “Arsenal Cannon Alumni Associa- 
tion” with an annual reunion bringing them in from re- 
mote corners of the country as readily as from the next 
block. Pooling their slender resources they established 
a scholarship fund which, at the 33rd annual meeting, 
became the “Ella C. Sengenberger Honorary Scholarship” 
augmented by on-the-spot contributions and an appeal 
for funds to expand its service. 

Honors have sought her out, she would not consciously 
seek them, for she believed more in the heart-warming glow 
reflected by her beloved luminaries. As a member of her 
1924 class stated: “Aunt Ella’s influence goes with you 
beyond high school days. Everytime you are in her pre- 
sence she makes you feel again that she expects some- 
thing really fine of you—perhaps you know it’s more than 
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you can do, but you do it anyway because you just :an’t 
disappoint her”. 

Neither can others. She had her title conferred upon 
her by the most wonderful and discriminating peo le in 
the world-——-America’s Youth—whose judgement uner: ingly 
winnows out the base and faise and concentrates its at- 
tentions and affection on that which will inspire anc lead 
them toward the goals they are ordained to achieve 

<> <> <> 


More Science News? 


Much criticism has been levelled against the schools 
because they seem to have neglected to keep their science 
courses abreast of the meteoric progress made in this 
field of knowledge in recent years. There is too much 
known of both the criticism and the progress to dwell 
on here. One learns about it without much effort wherever 
one turns. 


That one Adviser has been disturbed about it for sey- 
eral years, and decided to do something, is evident in 
an article in this issue.. The matter has been presented 
reasonably and is followed by some specific suggestions 
and leads for the staff and the Adviser of a school pub- 
lication. The point is well taken and, we hope, will be 
considered seriously by all editors and Advisers. 


Changes may have been instituted in many schools which 
should be reported in the school press. If they have not 
been made, the publications may lead the march toward 
greater progress. Basically, this is not a new field into 
which the staff members should enter. It is now, as it 
has been always, a normal part of the routine coverage 
of the school and its departments. It may have been 
overlooked in large part if the staff felt it was not com- 
petent to cover a technical field. The professional press 
has science editors, men especially trained to cover the 
field. As far as we know, there is nothing that pre- 
cludes the establishment of a similar post on the staff 
of a school publications 


Awakening to the needs of science, we may discover 
more about the school program as a whole. It’s worth 
a good try. 


> > > 


We Salute The Associations 


Autumn appears to be the open season for many of 
the state and regional associations that serve the school 
press of the country. The programs, which they offer are 
impressive from the standpoint of the professional talent 
they are able to enlist as well as the cooperation of staffs 
and Advisers in participation and attendance. Any one 
is an education in itself. 


Even a casual glance at a program will give one pause 
for thought. The offerings are serious and the man-te- 
man advice which, on a give-and-take basis, comes forth 
from these meetings should convince even a skeptic that 
these conventions mean business. It is work, serious work 
and the willingness of distinguished and busy members of 
the Fourth Estate to appear on the programs testifies to 
the esteem in which they are held. 

We have acquired a great respect for these organiza- 
tions which now number more than one hundred through- 
out the nation. They have made available services which 
may not be possible to the same degree by the national 
associations. In turn, they have given strength to the 
larger movements even if they have not been aware of 
it.. More power to them. 


The School Press Review 












O ALERT teen-age editor or re- 
porter would be foolish enough to 
deny the tremendous emphasis placed 
upon science in today’s schools. In- 
creased enrollments, experimental 
courses, and revitalized methods are 
only a few of the much-publicized in- 
dications that high school science de- 
partments are striving to keep abreast 
of developments in the Space Age. 
Yet strangely enough, the all-out 
national effort to promote science 
seems to have made little impression 
upon high school editors. The failure 
of young journalists to promote 
science thorugh their school publica- 
tions was recently demonstrated in 
an Academic Year Institute report. 
This report analyzed the science cover- 
age in a typical cross-section of high 
school newspapers. 





















A small random sampling was made 
of publications from 40 schools lo- 
cated in 16 states and with popula- 
tions ranging from 200 to 4300 stu- 
dents. Although a high positive cor- 
relation (.89) between the number of 
science teachers and the size of the 
total faculty in a school was estab- 
lished, the statistical data revealed 
that little relationship existed be- 
tween the number of science teachers 
ina school and the amount of science 
coverage in the school newspaper 
(16). One large school, for example, 
with 33 science teachers had not a 
single science story printed in the 
two issues of the paper used in the 
survey. A Similar situation was found 
in several other schools with science 
departments of 10 to 15 teachers. 
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HE QUALITATIVE aspect of the 

stories analyzed was equally dis- 
couraging. Approximately two-thirds 
were straight news stories whose value 
stemmed solely from the fact that 
names make news. Front page stories 
fanged from a monotonous listing 
of 35 names of students and their 
science fair projects to a two-sen- 
tence story on the introduction of a 
hew science course in the school. The 
latter is a good example of just where 
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Science News-A New Angle For Student Editors 


By SISTER JAMES FRANCIS, S. S. )., Cathedral High School, 
Springfield, Mass. 


dent scientists, or the role of science 
in the school curriculum. 


Many of the feature stories in the 
papers analyzed were characterized 
by lengthy quotations from scientific 
articles and technical journals. While 
the school newspaper can and should 
be used to improve the literacy of stu- 


Science, a subject on every- 
one’s lips, is being overlooked by 
the school publications. This past 
year, Sister James Francis par- 
ticipated in an Academic Year 
Institute for high school teachers 
at the University of Pennsylvania, 
sponsored by the National Science 
Foundation. As a seminar re- 
quirement for an oral and written 
report she selected a problem 
which has bothered her in her 
nine years as Adviser to the 
Cathedral Chronicle—the lack of 
interest in the school science pro- 
gram by the student editors. Her 
report is given here with some 
specific suggestions for stories 
that are well within the com- 
petence of the editors and staff 
members. It should be examined, 
studied, and acted upon. 


dents in science or any other discipline, 
the attempt should be staff-planned 
and staff-written and should not con- 
sist merely in quoting paragraphs 
verbatim from some authority in the 
field. Comprehension of scientific 
terms such as chromosome, propel- 
lant, radioactivity, thrust, gene, flu- 
oridation, and the like should not be 
over the heads of modern teen-agers. 
If they are, then perhaps the desire 
to be “in the know” will motivate at 
least a few students to broaden their 
vocabularies and to approach the in- 
tellectual level of their science-mind- 
ed peers. 


It would be of little educational or 
journalistic value to examine any cur- 
rent problem without proposing a 
tentative solution. In this case, the 
solution has taken the form of a list of 
science story suggestions for use by 
alert and conscientious journalists. 
By increasing the number and im- 
proving the quality of science stories 
in their publications, high school edit- 
ors may not only reflect the promi- 





nent place of science in the school 
curriculum, but may also awaken or 
sustain the interest of fellow-stu- 
dents in the science program and help 
to raise the scientific literacy of to- 
day’s teen-agers. 


SCIENCE STORY SUGGESTIONS 


Science in the Cassroom 
and Laboratory 


Individual or group experiments (cult- 
uring bacteria, controlling fires, 
weighing type or ink on a piece of 
paper) 

Field trips (local industry, nature trail, 
research laboratory) 


Teacher or student demonstrations 
(blood typing, cloud chamber, ripple 
tank, radioactive tracers) 

Science problems (local incidence of 
polio, testing consumer products, 
control of air pollution) 

Science movies 

Science panels and debates 


Collection and preparation of speci- 
mens 

Student-built equipment and appara- 
tus 

Laboratory assistants 

Student photographers and projec- 
tionists 

Student science projects 

Students with scientific hobbies and 
collections 

Science and vocabulary building 


Science Around the School 


Science fairs 

Science assemblies 

Club activities 

Scope, value of science courses 

Requirements, purpose of new or ad- 
vanced courses 

Science teachers (fields of research, 
advanced study, publications) 

Science in the cafeteria, boiler room, 
school grounds, etc. 

School health program 

Tips on display of science projects 

Science fair rules, criteria for judging 

Advanced placement program in col- 
lege science courses 

Science Youth Day, February 11 

National Science Youth Month, Octo- 
ber. 


Science in the Community 


Civic buildings (museums, 
arium, observatory) 

Communications (airport, radio and 
TV stations, telephone company) 


planet- 


Public utilities 


Department of Public Health 

TV science programs 

Interviews with science experts 

Scientific courses in local colleges 

Students with jobs in scientific fields 

Bloodmobile 

Local TB chapter—Xray program 

March of Dimes and polio 

National drives—cancer, heart fund, 
leukemia, multiple sclerosis 

Civil Defense 

Opportunities for summer jobs in 
science 

Protection through science (police 
laboratory, food inspection, sewage 
disposal 


Miscellaneous Topics 


Science in the news 

Opportunities in scientific careers 
Alumni pursuing scientific studies 
Science book of the month 

Birthdays of scientists 

Anniversaries of scientific discoveries 
Nobel Prize winners 

The scientific method 

Personality traits required in scientists 
Scientific education in other countries 
Role of science in a liberal education 
Science and superstition 


Types of Science Stories 


Feature—story in which news value 
is subordinated to some unusual or 
appealing angle. 

News feature—four of steel compa- 
ny; project entered in Science 
Talent Search 

Informative feature—hazards from 
radioactive substances; the slide 
rule 

Personality sketch—student' gar- 
dener; Civil Air Patrol member 
Statistical feature—horsepower ex- 
pended by students climbing stairs: 
calories consumed in average school 
lunch 

Historical feature—growth of school 
museum, laboratories today and 
fifty years ago 

Interpretive feature—atoms for 
peace; heredity and environment 


Editorial—story in which views of 
editor or paper may appear; fre- 
quently written to 
Commend—school eye and ear test- 
ing program; science fair 
Interpret—new high school physics 
program; polio shots 
Evaluate-—community blood donor 
program; fluoridation of water 

Interview—story in which reporter 
goes directly to person for informa- 
tion. 

With a doctor on the value of a 
proper breakfast or the care of 
mental health 
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With an engineer on the education- 
al requirements, opportunities, and 
benefits of his career 
With a detective on the use of 
science to solve crimes 
Human Interest—short story which 
has little news value but appeals to 
the emotions. 
Litter born in the school animal 
room 
Comparison or rate of boys’ and 
girls’ heart beats 
and girls’ heart beats 
Making lineage charts 
Column—trelated stories 
in consecutive issues 
Careers in science 
Current events in science 
Hot rod column 
Students with scinetific hobbies 


appearing 


“Do You Belong 


in Journalism?” 

In this book, edited by Bernard 
Kilgore, President of the Wall Street 
Journal, and Henry Gemmill of the 
same newspaper, can be found the 
answers to questions considered, and 
asked, by student editors and staff 
members from one end of the coun- 
try to the other. The editors wrote to 
more than 100 leading newspaper 
editors throughout the country ask- 
ing what they would tell a young 
person if he came to ask them their 
views. From the returns, eighteen 
were selected ranging from the big 
city daily to the small town weekly. 

Their comments and suggestion are 
simple, direct, down-to-earth, and 
they testify to their devotion to their 
profession, its human qualities and, 
more important, to its nature as a 
calling rather than as a job. 

For those who wish to know some- 
thing about newspaper work that is 
not touched upon in the career book- 
lets or gleaned from impressions re- 
ceived on a vitit to a plant, it is an in- 
valuable source of information. 

Coming so quickly after the steps 
taken by the Wall Street Journal to 
quicken the interest of high school 
students in journalism as a career by 
giving the Advisers a new perspective 
through summer scholarships, this is 
an added help much appreciated by 
those at the school level. In the pre- 
paration of the book, the Wall Street 
Journal turned to the CSPA picture 
files for help. In a letter accompany- 
ing a copy of the new book, Mr. Kil- 
gore wrote: “For Henry Gemmill, who 
has just left to spend another year 
or two in Europe, and myself, I want 
to thank you for helping make this 
book possible”. 


Changes In Rating 


Since the publication of the ori:rina] 
list of awar2s, which was based 07 the 
reports of the Board of Judges to ‘neet 
the Conference deadline, the S:ore. 
books have been reviewed and the 
changes listed below now become the 
official placing of the Yearbooks The 
changes were caused by arithmetical 
errors in computing the scores, over- 
sights in distributing points assigned 
for items not appearing in the books 
because of school policies, and other 
factual reasons. The Association re- 
grets that the initial list carried these 
errors. At this time, it wishes to point 
out that its long-standing practice of 
checking each and every Scorebook 
before it leaves the office has its me- 
rits even though there have been some 
complaints about delays in mailing. 


PRINTED YEARBOOKS — SENIOR HIGH 
1501 - 2500 
Second to First Place 
CATONIAN, Catonsville High, 
Md. 
DYNAMO, High School, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
901 - 1500 
Third to Second Place 
NEXUS, Senior High, Baldwin, N. Y. 
601 - 900 
Second to First Place 
TIOT, High School, Norwood, Mass. 
KLA-TA-WA, High School, 
Wash. 
Third to Second Place 
ENKANOCA, High School, Enka, N. C. 
301 - 600 
Second to First Place 
MARAQUIN, St. Thomas Aquinas High, New 
Britain, Conn, 
300 or less 
Second to First Place 
CONGRESSIONAL, Page 
Washington, D. C. 
Fourth to Third Place 
WILDCAT, High School, Marlin, Wash. 
RAM, High School, Ralston, Neb. 


OFFSET YEARBOOKS - SENIOR HIGH 


901 - 1500 
Third to Second Place 


SCOPE, W. Tresper Clarke High, East Mea- 
dow,_N. Y. 


Catonsville, 


Snohomish, 


Capitol School, 


301 - 600 
Second to First Place 


FULMEN, Catholic Central High, 
Mich. 


Alpena 


Third to Second Place 


MENUNKETUCK, High School, 
Conn. 

RAMBLER, High School, Kennebunk, Me. 

GRANGER, Tigh School, La Grange, Ga. 

GENERAL, William Campbell High, Varuna 
Va. 

WARRIOR, Barber High, New Bern, N. © 


JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 
1001 or more 
Third to Second Place 


BLUEBOOK, Jr.-Sr. High, Bethpage, N- Y 


Guilford 
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ADVISER REPORTS ON CITIZENSHIP CONFERENCE 


By VIOLA N. LEH, Adviser, Liberty Life, Liberty High School, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


“United States Citizenship—Know 
It—Cherish It—Live It,” was the 
theme of the fourteenth National Con- 
ference on Citizenship held at the 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
September 16-19. Discussions dealt 
with the conference theme aad its 
implications. 

This conference in unique in that 
it brings together the most compre- 
hensive cross-section of organizations 
and agencies to be found in any single 
National meeting. Included are all 
levels of Government—national, state 
and local; schools, colleges and uni- 
versities; major religious faiths; pro- 
fessional associations; labor, business, 
industry and finance; farm and civic 
groups; and youth organizations. 


The conference operates under a 
Federal Charter signed by President 
Eisenhower in 1953. The U. S. Dep- 
artment of Justice and the NEA have 
been its sponsors over the years. 

The purpose of these yearly con- 
ference are “to support and strength- 
en the efforts of the people in main- 
taining the blessings of freedom and 
justice and in protecting and per- 
petuating the principles and ideals 
upon which the United States is 
founded; to develop a more thorough 
knowledge of citizenship rights and 
responsibilities; to inspire a deeper 
devotion to citizenship obligations; to 
encourage ever more effective parti- 
cipation in citizenship activities and 
to promote a spirit of cooperation on 
the part of all citizen.” 

Each delegate was assigned to a 
group. As a delegate for Columbia’s 
Scholastic Press Advisers Association, 
I was assigned to Group 4. Although 
we were assigned to one main group, 
discussions were arranged at the 
various morning coffees, luncheons, 
and dinners so that it was possible 
for each delegate to be in conferences 
with delegates from all of the other 
groups. 


The Conference opened this year 
with a lively reminder that our Ameri- 
can Citizenship is an outgrowth of 
cultural contributions of people from 
all over the world. The American- 
ization School of Washington, D. C. 
presented the opening program. Stu- 
dents from the school captivated the 
delegates with a program of songs 
and ‘ances from their native lands. 
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Judge Walter M. Bastian, President 
of the Citizenship Conference, of- 
ficially opened the first general ses- 
sion. Delegates representing the gov- 
ernors of the thirteen original states 
which ratified the American Con- 
stitution, were introduced. The Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars conducted the 
advancement of the colors and the 


Mrs. Leh, with Mary E. Murray 
of the Frostburg, Md., State 
Teachers College, were the offi- 
cial delegates of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Advisers Associa- 
tion to the National Citizenship 
Conference held this fall in Wash- 
ington. This is an annual, and 
important, phase of CSPAA acti- 
vity and here Mrs. Leh renders 
a report for the two members in 
attendance. 


states and territorial flags. The U. S. 
Marine Band accompanied the Na- 
tional Anthem. 

We had the privilege of participat- 
ing in the first out-door naturaliza- 
tion court ceremony ever held. The 
Honorable Alexander Holtzoff, United 
States District Court Judge for the 
District of Columvia, presided at the 
session held on the grounds of the 
Washington Monument. Thirty-four 
foreign-born persons, representing 23 
countries took the oath of allegiance 
to the United States and were ad- 
mitted to citizenship. In a very im- 
pressive Citizenship Day ceremony 
which followed, the representatives of 
the thirteen original states laid 
wreaths at the base of the Washing- 
ton Memorial. Throughout the en- 
tire ceremony musical presentations 
were provided by the U. S. Navy Band. 

The Honorable Arthur S. Flem- 
ming, Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, was 
the keynoter of the Conference. Dr. 
Flemming presented his address at 
the Annual Dinner. He chose the 
Conference theme as his subject, 
stressing the third phase—living 
American citizenship. His feeling was 
that most Americans know to what 
privileges and blessings they are heirs 
through citizenship; they cherish it 
in that they are thankful for it and 
certainly don’t want to lose it. How- 
ever, when it comes to living as U. S. 


citizens, many fail to convey by their 
lives and their actions any outward 
expression of this thankfulness. He 
felt that to live our citizenship more 
fully, we need a greater display of 
spiritual leadership. 

Purple Heart Veterans from army 
and navy hospitals in the area sur- 
rounding the nation’s capital, were 
guests at the dinner. Music was pro- 
vided by the Washington, D. C. Police 
Dept. Band. 

Up to this point, the conference was 
ceremonially impressive but dealt 
mainly on generalities. Now came 
the time the delegates settled down 
to the real work of the conference— 
the discussion groups. Each group 
had a leader and a reporter. After 
the morning meetings of these groups, 
the delegates attended luncheon 
where each found himself with dele- 
gates from various other groups. Here 
discussions continued during the meal 
and each delegate mingled the 
thoughts of his group with those from 
the other sections. These points he 
took back to the afternoon meeting 
of his discussion group. 

As we met in our designated groups, 
it was our duty to pin-point the major 
things which we felt had affected the 
citizenship of the people of our na- 
tion during the past year; discuss 
them; and make recommendations as 
to means of correcting faults, en- 
couraging good practices, and taking 
action, if necessary, to promote legis- 
lation to carry out these recom- 
mendations on local, state or national 
levels. 


Results of all discsssions were re- 
corded by the reporters in each group. 
These recordings were summarized 
and reported to the delegates as a 
whole at the closing general session 
by Dr. Arthur P. Crabtree, Head of 
Civic Education , Bureau of Adult 
Education, New York State Depart- 
ment of Education. 


This summarization showed that 
the delegates expressed belief in the 
following principles: 


1. The fundamental settings for 
learning, appreciating and living citi- 
zenship are in the hands of the home, 
the school and the church. 

2. That mature and educated 
adults must take the responsibility 
of training young people in the duties 
of citizenship—government and civic 
affairs. By doing so, they can teach 


(Continued on Page 12.) 














EDITORIALS ... Choice Of The Month 


These editorials were selected by 
the staff of the Lincoln News, Lin- 
coln High School, Tacoma, Wash., un- 
der the direction of Carole Whitbeck 
Editor-in-Chief, and Mr. Joe Contris, 
the Adviser. 


What Kind of Newspaper 
Do You Want? 
(AN EDITORIAL) 


Extreme reactions have been re- 
ceived by the News from various per- 
sons concerning the front page edit- 
orial criticizing Student Council for 
letting two meetings go by before 
taking note of the controversial hon- 
or letter matter. Many readers warm- 
ly complimented the News for prod- 
ding the Council. But others have 
objected to what they call the News’ 
attempt to “control student govern- 
ment.” These persons indignantly ask, 
“Should the school newspaper criticize 
school government?” 


In answer to this question, the 
News must first make clear that it, 
along with the Student Council and 
Senate, has the welfare of the school 
in mind. By criticizing Council the 
News was following what it considers 
its duty to its readers. 


The News feels that the primary 
purpose of student government and 
student newspapers is to teach dem- 
ocracy. To do this, student govern- 
ments and newspapers must follow 
the real thing as closely as possible. 

One of the primary purposes of a 
newspaper in a democracy is to act 
as a watchdog over public officials. 
It tries to make sure that they do 
what is right for the voters who put 
them in office and who must decide 
whether they want to keep them 
there. Democracy is based on the 
assumption that no human being is 
above making a mistake. Democracy 
assumes that even an honest, sincere 
person often does not see his mis- 
takes and has to have them pointed 
out to him by others. 


Freedom of the press is one of the 
basic rights in a democracy. As long 
as a newspaper does not libel anyone, 
it rightfully should be permitted to 
speak up when it thinks a public of- 
ficial is making a mistake. When 
someone clamors to have a newspaper 
muzzled, he is asking that democracy 
be curbed. Changes in the basic form 
of democracy will only start a chain 
reaction which will eventually lead to 
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a totalitarian government. Then this 
great human experiment in which 
people are free to govern themselves 
will be gone forever. 

If the News is to follow the real 
thing as closely as possible, it should 
have the right to speak up against 
student government and its officials 
when it feels that they are not doing 
their job properly. Of course, there 
are limitations which must be con- 
sidered. No student government should 
or can make legislation against school 
policy. Nor should any high school 
paper criticize school officials or 
faculty members. Involved here, how- 
ever, is students criticizing students. 


Someone will always complain about 
any policy. But the final judge of 
any newspaper’s policy is the major- 
ity of the readers. If they do not 
approve of the paper, they wlil not 
buy it. 

The News feels that its present 
editorial policy is what the students 
at Lincoln want. But if they want 
this policy changed, the editors will 
change it. After all the students are 
paying for the newspaper. 

The News stands ready to be cor- 
rected if that is the wish of the stu- 
dent body. The News will give equal 
front page space to its critics to pre- 
sent their case. The readers can de- 
cide exactly what kind of newspaper 
they want. 


Lincoin News, 
Lincoln High School, 
Tacoma, Wash. 


Unconcern Creates Problems 


Americans are becoming so uncon- 
cerned with their government and im- 
portant day-by-day events that they 
don’t bother to keep up with the news, 
and they have reached the place where 
the majority doesn’t question or in- 
vestigate things that aren’t under- 
stood. 

This attitude is evident not only 
with adults, but it is seen among teen- 
agers, the future leaders of America, 
who have forms of government in 
their school, clubs and other organ- 
izations. 

Young members of a group will 
usually agree with the leader. Even 
if they sometimes feel he is wrong 
or his ideas should be amended, they 
will occasionally vote for his plan 
rather than speak out against it. It 
isn’t wrong to agree with the leader, if, 





after consideration, one feels h: is 
right, but it is mistake to blindly —ur- 
sue all of his thougths without th nk- 
ing for one’s self. 

When a group doesn’t have sc me- 
one to guide it, it wili accomplish no- 


thing. But even a group which has 
a leader won't go far if the person 
in charge is expected to do everything. 
Members of any organization have to 
help. Most advisers, leaders and spon- 
sors appreciate having other people 
give them ideas or improve a techni- 
que or plan. 

Often a brilliant idea is squelched 
because the person doesn’t think it is 
any good or he is afraid to speak up 
in a crowd. The same thing happens 
to questions because a person be- 
lieves he look like a fool if he doesn’t 
comprehend a thought. Consequent- 
ly, when he makes a decision, he 
doesn’t really know how he is voting 
or what he helped decide. He just fol- 
lows the majority or the footsteps 
of a person he knows well or likes. 

After a while, a student will become 
disinterested because he can’t under- 
stand, and so he won’t take part in 
any society. 

This attitude can only be corrected 
when each individual takes an active 
part in meetings, starts investigating 
subjects he doesn’t understand, and 
will speak up for what he believes. 

Donna Ruby, 
Rogers Record, 
Rogers High School, 
Spokane, Wash. 


Injustice To Ourselves 


In America today the right to an 
education is handed to youth on a 
Silver platter. What we do with this 
“sift” depends upon us; our ambi- 
tions and ideals. 

At times this gift is taken for grant- 
ed. Many turn their backs on it and 
refuse to take full advantage of what 
is offered them. In doing this we 
are committing a great injustice, not 
to the giver but to ourselves, the re- 
ceivers. 

In our school and in many others 
scholarships are offered. These awards 
given to students each year assist 
them in going to college and often 
times cover almost all expenses. In 
this way many students are enabled 
to gain a college education. But how 
many really take advantage of these 
scholarships? 

Students wishing to go to college 
many times do not look into available 
scholarships. Others try to get by 
with taking only the necessary col- 
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lege board tests. When we do not 
take advantage of scholarships offer- 
ed us we are again committing a great 
injustice to the giver. 

Until we begin to realize what a 
great privilege we have in education 
and until we begin to take advantage 
of it we will continue to commit this 
great injustice—an injustice to no one 
but ourselves. 

The Blackhawk, 
High School, 
Davemport, Iowa. 


Creative Layout For The 
Magazine And Year Book 
(Continued from Page 3.) 


out artist to learn is the creative use 
of white space. Margins are, para- 
doxically, as graphic as pictures; in 
the same sense that white space 
around pictures or illustrations, well 
used and dramatically arranged, is 
a creative layout element. One of the 
great faults of student publications is 
the lack of trust in the possibilities 
of space, and the consequent crowd- 
ing of all available space with type, 
often to the distraction of the effect 
aimed at. One of the best rules is: 
use space lavishly, even if the costs 
go up a little. They will not go up 
too much, and the consequences in 
terms of effectiveness are incalcul- 
able. 


HE USUAL RATION of top and 

side margins ordinarily must be 
maintained; the bottom margin is 
again a question of taste, and it is 
often here that a good effect can 
be obtained. Again, example will here 
be a perfect teacher, for the fine 
spreads in a magazine like FORTUNE 
discard crowding as a horror, and use 
space, blank space, often to empha- 
size a point better than an illustra- 
tion. The recent fine examples in ad- 
vertising art, where blank space is 
often a possitive force for attention- 
getting, wlil help the student to re- 
cognize good usage and creatively to 
apply it. 

The Possibilities of Color: As in the 
question of type, color is an element 
to be handled with care and a spare 
hand. Its use must be dictated first 
by need and second by consideration 
of decoration.. It is misused often, 
because students fail to understand 
the principle of the form as a print- 
ing unit thus often the first use of 
color is intrinsic to the subject-mat- 
ler, the second a matter of unfor- 
Wunat' accident. 

But even after this principle is un- 
derstc od, it should be made clear that 
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color, in a basically black and white 
publication, has emphatic value, or 
decorative value, only so long as the 
material at hand suggests its use. 
Then, again, it must be used careful- 
ly, so as not to distract from the 
power of the type or the illustrative 
photographs, if they are black and 
white. It is important too that the 
use of color be considered as a spread 
device, that it be used throughout the 
spread, or, if not, that it not deny 
or contradict whatever is going on the 
other half of the spread. 


The Possibilities of Pictures and 
Illustration: Before a student begins 
to consider the kind of layout a spe- 
cific piece of copy requires, or the 
kind of treatment a group of pictures, 
formal or informal, must have, or the 
sort of layout indicated by a piece 
of original art work, it is necessary 
for him to know the possibilities at 
hand. I cannot too often repeat that 
here again example will be of great 
help. If he sees many kinds of ar- 
rangements of pictures, many effective 
uses of bleeding techniques, many 
good uses of cutout or silhouette or 
sketch, and the multitudinous way in 
which these can all be varied, or com- 
bined or restricted, he is then better 
able to approach a specific layout 
problem creatively, because he has at 
hand a great variety of choices. 


In the case of illustrative material 
it is often true that effectiveness and 
originality of the layout depends to 
a large extent on knowing all the 
possibilities and then choosing the 
most effective and graphic one. It 
cannot be emphasized too strongly 
that successful layout of pictures is 
often the result of a good deal of 
trial-and-error, and the one that is 
finally chosen has been seen to be 
the best of several possible choices. 
The value of this procedure for the 
student is great: he not only gathers 
experience in trying out various tech- 
niques in the use of pictures or drawn 
material, but he sharpens his critical 
sense to the point where he is able 
to use his own mistakes before he 
commits them to the costly realm of 
hard print. 

Covers are, in general, for most 
student publications, too ornate, too 
crowded, too diffuse in effect. Here 
the rule ought always to be simpli- 
city and single effect, and again trial- 
and-error—three or four covers drawn 
up, mounted well, and displayed for 
the art staff to consider—is the 
soundest approach to the probiem. 


Horrors to shun in layout. All the 
basic principles of good design, in 


drawing, painting and sculpture, per- 
tain to creative layout. Composition, 
to be effective, attractive and gen- 
erally inviting to the eye, must never 
utilize the exotic departures from good 
taste for effect, must never be odd 
or different merely to keep from re- 
petition. Crowding is an evil, clutter 
is another, and these rules hold true 
in type, space or picture or color. 


Unity, I suppose would be the guid- 
ing principle, unity of space, type 
and picture as well, and unity that 
moves out of the single page into the 
spread. With unity as a guiding prin- 
ciple, and a careful balance between 
one spread and the next, between one 
section of the magazine or book and 
the next, between color and black and 
white, between tradition, custom and 
originality and departure, a _ school 
publication cannot go too far wrong. 
I suppose what I have been saying, in 
essence, is that creativity in layout 
starts with knowledge and experience 
of good and workable techniques, and 
proceeds to the decisions which, in the 
long run, are a matter of cultivated 
taste. Taste is the end of creativity, 
and without it no element that is 
creative can ever be achieved. 


“Producing The Duplicated 
School Newspaper” 


Producing the Duplicated School 
Newspaper, an 84-page, 8% by 11 inch 
book by four South Dakota publica- 
tions Advisers with a total of 40 years 
of service in the field, is an interest- 
ing and valuable addition to the pub- 
lications issued as aids and guides for 
the school press. It is a practical 
manual that takes into consideration 
the conditions which obtain in most 
schools, particularly the smaller ones. 
If its instructions are followed, a 
staff and Adviser can make consider- 
able progress in rapid order avoiding 
many of the pitfalls. It concludes with 
an adaptation of the South Dakota 
High School Press Association check 
list so one’s work may be checked. 
The Preface states that “No complete 
manual on methods of producing 
a quality duplicated paper has here- 
tofore been published”. If “quality” 
were eliminated from this statement, 
it could be said that others have been 
produced in addition to those issued 
by duplicated manufacterers and sales 
managers. This does not detract from 
the book on its usefulness. Produ- 
ced by the offset process, it can be 
had from the Iowa State College Press, 
Ames, Iowa, for $1. 





Features Of The Month... 


These features were selected by Gary 
Gonser, and Sharon Hatzenbeler. Both 
are members of the “Hi-Herald” staff, 
Bismarck High School, Bismark North 
Dakota.—Mr. Adrian Dunn is the Ad- 
viser. 

New Form of Play On Near 
Bare Stage Portrays Drastic 
Results of Nuclear War to Abe 


Four persons, a narrator and three 
actors on a bare stage demonstrated 
the horrors of atomic war to me more 
significantly than any newspaper 
article, book, or speech. 

Saturday, Oct. 26, I was a guest 
of Lincoln High School at a dramatic 
production of “Which Way the Wind,” 
written by Philip C. Lewis. The play 
was staged in “Docudrama,” a new 
form of stage presentation which re- 
lies on the audience’s imagination to 
make up for what the stage lacks in 
scenery and actors. 


The stage represented the United 
States and the three actors represent- 
ed the entire population of the U. S. 

Albert Bigelow, narrator, and also 
author of the book, “Voyage of the 
Golden Rule,” is a tall, gray-haired 
man, very distinguished in appear- 
ance. 

Lorraine Ell, Tom Klunis, and Ed 
Stevlingson were superb as imitators 
of the indifference shown by the 
American people to the consequences 
of the nuclear age. 

Flashing back through the years 
with situations, speeches, and excerpts 
from books, the actors showed just 
how war has affected the people and 
their lives, and the lives of loved ones, 
relatives. Mr. Bigelow in a stirring 
voice told of the 100,00 dead from the 
atomic blasting of Japan, August, 1945. 
In vivid terms the actors described 
the pitiful distortion of their bodies 
from shock, heat, and radiation. 

The bluntness and hard hitting 
truth of the narrative made me stop 
and realize just how terrible and 
hopeless a nuclear war could be. 
Radiation fallout can be certain death 
to the whole world, even if an indivi- 
dual is not in the area of a bomb 
blast; the particles of radioactive fall- 
out fall through the air for years.. 

The entire theme of the play is in 
the title. As Lt. Gen. James M. Gavin 
said: “Current planning estimates run 
on the order of several hundred mil- 
lion deaths that would be either way, 
depending on WHICH WAY THE 
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WIND blew. If the wind blew to the 
southeast, they would be mostly in 
the USSR, although they would ex- 
tend into the Japanese and perhaps 
down into the Philippine area. If the 
wind blew the other way, they would 
extend well back up into Western 
Europe.” 

“Which way the Wind” was sopn- 
sored by the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee, an outgrowth of the 
Quaker faith. The Committee has 
various rehabilitation projects over 
the world. Their goal, in general, is 
to discover a solution to common 
problems through peaceful means. 

There is no escaping the implica- 
tions that were presented in the play; 
Uniess the people of the free world 
wake from their reverie, and their 
indifference, we are all doomed. 

As Bertrand Russell so well put it: 
“Here, then, is the problem which I 
present to you stark and dreadful and 
inescapable: shall we put an end to 
the human race; or shall mankind 
renounce war?” 

Diane Bachmeier, 
The Lincoln News, 
Lincoln High School, 
Tacome, Wash. 


A Trick To Every ‘Trade 


Have you ever noticed how a maga- 


is layed out? 
Sometime I think 
it’s applied psycho- 


zine 

Take a 1o00x. 
you will find 
logy. 

To explain a little further what I 
mean, let me tell you of an analysis 
I made of a recent copy of a popular 
American weekly edition. 

The cover has the name printed 
in bold letters across the top, but 
even bolder is the scene just below. 
It may be a close up of “Miss Amer- 
ica” or a bedraggled mother who is 
deeply enjoying her morning coffee 
after sending her youngsters off to 
school. 

(Notice how small the price is 
printed if it’s above a quarter; if it’s 
below it shares the spotlight with the 
title.) 

The first few pages are always de- 
voted to advertisements. This breaks 
you in gently for what’s to come on 
the remaining 114 pages. 

Next comes the table of cuntents, 
letters to the editor, and other in- 
formal criticisms. Having a table of 
contents gives a magazine the ad- 
vantage over TV. People can omit 
the commercials if they desire. 


The pages between six and se en- 
teen are called “the sponsor’s s iop- 
ping list.” They include ads 2 out 
book clubs, headaches, bad br: ath, 
tire rubber, spark plugs, tooth paste, 
Mazola oil, and Marlboro cigaré ttes, 
(Here you pause to notice the strong 
man smoking the merchandise.) You 
have begun to think you _ should 
change your approach in man-cxatch- 
ing tactics. Instead of wearing “My 
Sin” on your next date, maybe “Scent 
of Marlboro” would produce better re- 
sults. 

After all these reminders comes an 
article on schools in England, some- 
thing every parent should read. 

From this point on they put a piece 
of fantasy to calm the nerves after 
each articie concerning today’s work 
problems. 

In one place I noticed a rather 
amusing arrangement of a sports 
scene and fiction. 

The feature was a series of pic- 
tures of the best looking football 
players in the union. Following this 
was a gripping serial called “The 
Case of the Waylaid Wolf,” (the wolf 
being a human, of course). 

The majority of magazines have 
something to offer every type of per- 
son. 


For the intellectual there’s a study 
of the mind. (Intellectuals are the 
only ones who understand themselves 
anyway.) 

Then for those who enjoy a little 
humor they have the joke and car- 
toon page to look forward to. 

For those who like to complain 
there are pages which interrupt your 
reading for the sake of the sponsors. 

The last page is one which should 
be mentioned. It’s like a long range 
forecast of coming events. This, too, 
is enticement to the reader. 

It seems no matter what you do 
the sponsor always has the last word. 
Usually it’s a cool glass of beer o 
big bottle of Pepsi. Sometimes it’s 
a cake mix which leaves you with 
unnecessary hunger pangs. 

It all adds up to few minutes of 
exciting adventure of today’s modern 
world. 

All this is workmanship and labor 
of many people. Grouped together 
they’re called a staff. Their purpose, 
whether they be a newspaper or mag- 
azine, is to publish something that 
will appeal to the entire public. 

In order to do this they have # 
appeal to the subconscious mind of 
everyone. One might call this staff 
group of “head-shrinkers”. Regard- 
less what their title, their effort ’ 

(Continued on Page 12.) 
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With The Press Associations... 


Eugene T. Johnson, Assistant Pro- 
fessor at Franklin College, Franklin, 
Indiana, has taken over the post of 


an explanatory paragraph. Each 
panel had a chairman, two to four 
members, and a Moderator, usually a 


lege, met at the College on Oct. 31, 
took the name, Southern Regional 
Division of the School Press Associa- 
tion of New Jersey, and elected Frank 
Ankenbrand, Jr., Memorial High, Had- 
donfield, as Chairman; Pauline Han- 


' : : ; son of Woodstown High as Vice- 
Executive Secretary of the Indiana Faculty Adiser. Of particular interest Chairman; and Sister Mary Jacque- 
Hiji School Press Association. He was the attention given to the mag- line, Holy Spirit High, Atlantic City, 
replaces John F. Schrodt, Jr., who is azines and their literary content. 


now with the Indiana Alumni Mag- 
azine, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, while pursuing, also, advanced 
work on his doctoral degree. 

A one-day Publications Conference 
for Catholic Schools was held at Vil- 
lanova University, Villanova, Pa., 
Sept. 28, under the auspices of The 
Belle Air, the University’s yearbook. 
Well and widely attended, it featured 
a major program covering topics in 
the newspaper, magazine and year- 
book fields, each indentified with a 
quarter-inch high block, S,M or Y for 
ready identification. Newspapers were 
identified by the large “S’”, as “School- 
papers” was used rather than the 
traditional term. A supplementary 


sheet about 12 by 18 inches covered 
panels in the three fields, of which 
there was an ample supply, each list- 
ing outlining the major topics to be 
discussed and, in some instances, with 


Rear Admiral Denys William Knoll, 
USN, delivered the main address, “Per- 
sonal Communications in a Shrink- 
ing World”. 

The University of Nebraska sponsor- 
ed the 28th annual Nebraska High 
School Press Association convention 
in Lincoln Nov. 6-7, with approximate- 
ly 1090 students from about 70 schools 
in attendance. The delegates heard 
Governor Ralph G. Brooks of Neb- 
raska at the all-convention banquet 
and attended career clinics directed 
by representatives from newspapers, 
magazines, radio-tv, advertising and 
public relations. Other time was spent 
in contests, clinics, panels and work- 
shops. 

Advisers who attended the Jour- 
nalism Conference sponsored last 
spring by the Bureau of Student Pub- 
lications, Glassboro, N. J., State Col- 


Critical Writing for the Journalist 
by ROLAND E. WOLSELEY 


A fundamental handbook invaluable for everyone who needs guidance in 
making critical writing more effective—whether it be book reports or reviews, 
radio and TV program reviews, theatrical or musical critiques, in newspapers, 
magazines, or on the air. For any young writer who aspires to the critic’s 
byline, this will be a trailblazing book—for the free lance 
critic or reviewer, it corrects many mistaken impressions 
—for the teacher, it is helpful for reference and stimulat- 
ing reading. 


Secretary. They will hold their next 
meeting at the College on Jan. 31 
and will assist the Bureau of Student 
Publications in planning the state 
meeting to be held April 30 at Glass- 
boro. 


More than 300 editors and Ad- 
visers from 40 schools participated in 
the 10th annual school press confer- 
ence at Wisconsin State College, Eau 
Claire, Oct. 22. Sponsored by the 
Chippewa Valley School Press Asso- 
ciation and the College’s Department 
of Journalism, it paid special tribute 
this year to Prof. Lee O. Hench, chair- 
man of the department, founder of 
the conference 10 years ago and 
Executive Secretary then and since. 
Marshall Atkinson, editor of the Eau 
Claire Leader, addressed the group as 
he did the first meeting in 1949. He 
told the delegates the most important 
thing they ccouid do is to continue in 
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het “Young people interested in a writing caréer, but uncertain where to center 
their aim, will find this book especially enlightening.”—Author and Journalist. 


- “A complete section on managing the school paper is included . . . gives hints 
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It also gives some seasoned advice to advisers.”—Scholastic Editor. 512 pages. 
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school. “Education, a liberal educa- 
tion, is the best thing you can do 
right now. Journalism today is not 
like back shop work where you can 
learn the business in three weeks”, 
he advised. H. H. Kesler, represent- 
ing a yearbook publishing company 
stated a recent survey indicated that 
70% of the schools polled used school 
hours to produce their books, “un- 
heard of 15 or even 10 years ago,” he 
added. Meetings on both newspapers 
and yearbooks were lead by school and 
professional people, awards in both 
fields were announced during the 
conference, and an exhibit of publica- 
tions was on view during the sessions. 


W. Manion Rice is the new director 
of the Southern Illinois School Press 
Association, Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity, Carbondale, replacing Dr. Donald 
R. Grubb, one of the founders, and 
now head of the department of jour- 


Yearbook Conference Makes 


Dear Dr. Murphy, 

The yearbook is beginning to take 
shape now, and the staff is function- 
ing smoothly. We had a meeting last 
night, and I was amazed at the speed 
and dexterity with which the old busi- 
ness was disposed of and the new 
assignments were given out. It seems 
that the two days I spent at the Col- 
umbia Press Association Conference 
are destined to alter the course of our 
yearbook—at any rate, they are go- 
ing to make the job of editor-in-chief 
a simpler and more rewarding one for 
me. 

As I started school this fall, I sud- 
denly realized that it was my respon- 
sibility to produce a yearbook—a $5,000 
publication that would please forty 
teachers, delight a thousand students, 
and win a medalist rating in the fall 
of 1960. The pride I felt on being 
chosen as editor of our yearbook the 
past spring crashed into an abyss of 
uncertainty, apprehension, and per- 
plexion. 

It is only the end of October now, 
Dr. Murphy, and the task has just 
begun. I still have teachers to please, 
students to delight and medals to 
win, and the cost of the yearbook 
has increased—but I am confident of 
success. I learned a great deal at 
Columbia that I could not have been 
exposed to at any other place or in 
any other manner. The candid lec- 
tures I attended, given by people who 
had no direct interest in the success 
or failure of our yearbook, helped me 
to understand objectively my prob- 
lems, and to see clearly methods of 
solution for them. 


Twelve 


nalism at Northern Illinois University, 
De Kalb. 


“Gossip columns can ruin a high 
school newspaper’s influence on its 
readers,” Prof. John V. Field, Michi- 
gan Interscholastic Press AssOciation 
Director, told the Thumb Region Con- 
ference for School Publications Ad- 
visers at Imlay City High School on 
Nov. 14. They “display a juvenile 
lack of concern for one’s fellows but 
if they represent the principal fare in 
a given publication, they can actual- 
ly hinder the development of your 
readers”, he told the Advisers. “Some 
high school papers actually can set a 
‘standard of inferiority’ which may 
follow their readers long after they 
have left school”. He concluded by 
pointing out that publications re- 
quired the best brains of the school 
just as football needed the best brawn 
and the band, the best musicians. 


One Editor’s Job Simpler 


I now cunduct all my yearbook 
meetings with notes taken at Columbia 
in front of me, and they have al- 
ready, on many occasions, helped me 
to solve a difficult problem. I will 
always feel that the time I spent at 
Columbia was more valuable than all 
the other hours I spent preparing for 
the job of editor. With the knowledge 
I gleaned at Columbia to supplement 
the invaluable assistance of our won- 
derful adviser, I can envision nothing 
but success for the 1960 Caduceus. 


Fun and relaxation were the key- 
notes of my free time in New York; 
I was extremely grateful for the op- 
portunity to see again one of my 
favorite cities, and the privilege of en- 
joying one of the grandest experiences 
of my life at the banquest in the 
Grand Ballroom of the Waldorf As- 
toria Hotel. 


I am deeply appreciative of the op- 
portunity to participate in such a 
stimulating activity; the two days I 
spent at the Columbia Press Asso- 
ciation Conference were two of the 
most wonderful days of my entire 
high school career, and my only re- 
gret is that I cannot return next year. 
I would like to express my deepest 
thanks and appreciation to you and 
to Columbia for doing so much to 
make this conference possible. Lots 
of good luck in the future with this 
terrific undertaking. 

Sincerely, 

(s) Bruce L. Paisner, 
Editor-in-Chief, 1960 Caduceus 
Classical High School, 
Providence, R. I. 


Adviser Reports On 


Citizenship Conference 
(Continued from Page 7.) 

the dignity of the individual to })eo- 

ple in all walks of life. 

3. Responsible organizations and 
individuals must find ways to involve 
the American people as a whole in 
citizenship affairs. 

4. A definite attempt should be 
made particularly on local levels to 
make politics respectable by electing 
respectable people to office. It is the 
duty of good citizens to participate in 
politics at all levels of government. 

Since education and good citizen- 
ship are inseparable, the delegates felt 
there should be continuous education 
to make individuals aware of their 
civil responsibilities; for this reason 
increased adult education, particular- 
ly for the foreign-born, should be en- 
couraged. 

The delegates made many specific 
recommendations. They included such 
ideas as: urge mayors and other heads 
of localities to create citizenship com- 
mittees in their cities, boroughs, etc.; 
to encourage the establishment of a 
National Citizenship Week; to help 
promote the voting franchise for the 
people of the District of Columbia; 
to authorize the preparation of a 
manual on Training For Citizenship, 
to be sold through the Government 
Printing Office; to promote and en- 
courage organizations in all localities 
to hold ceremonies for all young peo- 
ple as they become eligible to exercise 
the voting privilege for the first time; 
to broaden the representation to the 
Citizenship Conference by extending 
invitations to other organizations to 
participate. 

A panel of teen-agers discussed the 
topic, “How To Prepare Youth For 
Effective Citizenship.” The points 
which they stressed showed that these 
youths had a good idea of what these 
need to become meaningful, parti- 
cipating citizens of our nation. 

In the closing address, Senator Jen- 
nings -Randolph of West Virginia 
challenged the delegates to assist in 
carrying out the findings of the Con- 
ference. 


FEATURES OF THE MONTH... 


(Continued from Page 10.) 
being pooled for your enjoyment— 
the reader. Maybe this paper is guilty 
also of being popular applied psy- 
chology. 

Emmeline Heat, 

The Coyote Howl, 
Williston High School, 
Williston, N. D. 
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ARE WE GOOD ENOUGH? 


By DR. LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, Professor of Education, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 


THE AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL 
TODAY. By James B. Conant. New 
York: McGraw-Hill. 140 pp. $1. 


American high schools are good, but 
are they good enough? Admirals and 
tycoons feel sure that they know the 
right answer. So 
do many edu- 
cators too, but 
not many so 
distinguished as 
James B. Con- 
ant.. 


As. president 
of Harvard for 
many years, 
Conant knew 
the product of 
American high 
schools. As ambassador to Germany, 
he had a chance to learn much about 
secondary schools overseas.. But he 
was not content with this background. 

To qualify himself more fully, Con- 
ant studied many American high 
schools in different parts of the 
United States. He looked for their 
strengths and their weaknesses. He 
was thoughtful and thorough as he 
proceeded. 


In his compact book he discusses 
the characteristics of American educa- 
tion, the unique feature—the com- 
prehensive high school, recommenda- 
tions, for improving public secondary 
schools, and high schools with a limit- 
ed degree of comprehensiveness. 


These recommendations deai with 
counseling, individualized programs, 
required programs, ability grouping, 
English composition, and many other 
Specific topics. Here is a book every 
parent and teacher interested in 
high schools should read. 


Conant is not obsessed with imita- 
ting Russia or catching up with it— 
where ever it is. He is concerned deep- 
ly with mobilizing our energies to 
make American schools live up to their 
historic ideals and future possibilities. 


DR. CAMPBELL 


WHAT’S HAPPENED TO OUR HIGH 
SCHOOLS? By John F. Latimer. Wash- 


ingto) : Public Affairs Press. 196 pp. 
$3.25. 

Wh t’s wrong with your high 
Schoo’ ? 
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Maybe you have your own answer. 
Almost every parent does. Often the 
service club speaker has a ready an- 
swer. So do the men who write col- 
umns and editorials. And sometimes 
a person qualified to speak up does 
so. 

Dr. Latimer is qualified to speak up. 
He does so in this book. He’s a pro- 
fessor of classics at George Washing- 
ton University. He also is assistant 
dean of the facuities. He worked for 
secondary schools two years. 


Dr. Latimer is unhappy about our 
high schools. Why? First, too few 
students take the college preparatory 
program. Second, too few enroll in 
courses in the foreign languages. 

Evidence supports the writer to some 
extent. That is, the percentage of 
students enrolled in the so-called so- 
lid subjects is declining. The percent- 
age of students enrolled in foreign 
languages is declining too. 

Readers should agree with Dr. La- 
timer that our high schools should 
provide a program which stimulates, 
challenges, disciplines. Students 
should learn to study and do so at 
home as well as at school. They should 
respect the program. 

Not ali readers, however, may agree 
that the sixty per cent or more of 
high schooi students who will not 
enter college should without exception 
enroll in a college preparatory pzo- 
gram. 

Some readers will agree that learn- 
ing a foreign language is more worth- 
while today than it once was. But 
enrolling in a high school course in 
foreign language seldom achieves that 
goal. Too often foreign language 
teachers fail to teach a foreign lan- 
guage. 

Certainly Dr. Latimer is right in 
saying that American schools should 
not attempt to ape Russian schools. 
Nor should they go hog-wild over 
science and mathematics, or, for that 
matter, over foreign languages. At the 
same time there is much that needs 
to be done to make our secondary 
schools more effective. 


THE PULITZER PRIZE STORY. 
Edited by John Hohenberg. New 


York: Columbia University Press. 375 
pp. $6.50. 


Here is a proud story. It is a proud 
story because winners of the Pulitzer 
prizes in journalism represent Amer- 
ican newspapers at their best, vital 
and indispensable public servants. 


This unique collection is edited ably 
by a graduate of the school of journ- 
alism which once proudly bore the 
name of its founder. A former news- 
paperman, Professor Hohenberg in- 
troduces each award with an ap- 
propriate commentary. 


Perhaps the awards for meritorious 
public service are the most exciting 
stories. They are more than great 
adventures in news gathering... They 
are examples of the timely and signi- 
ficant work of the press as a public 
servant. 


From 1917 through 1958 thirty-three 
prizes were presented for “exposing 
graft and corruption in government 
on local, state, and national levels. 
Thus, approximately one-eighth of the 
251 prizes for journalism have been 
awarded in this field. 


Hohenberg in the foreword says, 
“ninety-eight newspapers and 187 in- 
dividuals, seven entire newspaper 
staffs, three wire services, three syn- 
dicates, and one group award for war 
correspondents have figured in these 
prizes.” 

Here is a book that should appeal 
to the public as well as to newspaper- 
men. It schould be in high school, 
university, and public libraries and 
USIA libraries abroad. It tells a proud 
story—a proud story all should read. 


BETTER PICTURES FOR BETTER 
YEARRBOOKS. By Otha C. Spencer. 
Wolfe City (Texas): Henington Pub- 
lishing Co. 48 pp. $1.75. 


How good is a yearbook? Often it 
is as good as its pictures, no better, 
no worse. Since the student photo- 
grapher may take many of the key 
photographs, he may take credit for 
much of the success or failure of the 
yearbook. 


How do you get good pictures? Dr. 
Otha C. Spencer, director of photo- 
graphy at East Texas State College, 
answer this question in this compact 
booklet. In this well-illustrated guide, 
he tells how to “shoot, plan, edit, and 
layout pictures.” 


Advisers and yearbook staff mem- 
bers as well as student photographers 
will welcome this readable guide. It 
is sound, practical, constructive. Every 
staff should have a copy—or several 
copies. 
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THE CLIMATE OF LEARNING. By 
Ordway Tead. New York: Harper. 62 
pp. $2.50. 

Interest in learning is passive, not 
passionate, in too many colleges. In- 
tellectual growth too often is a casual 
by-product of college life. The side- 
shows absorb the interest and energy 
of too many students. 

What should be done? Ordway Tead 
in this John Dewey Lecture makes a 
constructive attack on complacency in 
higher education. He stresses the “in- 
wardness in the search for knowl- 
edge.” 

Students should take college serious- 
ly. They should be excited about learn- 
ing. The ways and means which Dr. 
Tead proposes certainly merit 
thoughtful study. He says, “youthful 
idealism is always eager to be cata- 
lyzed if the appeal is compelling.” 


EVALUATION IN THE BASIC COL- 
LEGE AT MICHIGAN STATE UNI- 
VERSITY. Edited by Paul L. Dressel. 
New York: Harper. 248 pp. $4. 

How good is a program of general 
education? We can find one answer in 
the bulletins and brochures the uni- 
versity publishes. We can _ collect 
casual opinions from students and 
teachers. But are these answers good 
enough? 

Dr. Paul L. Dressel, director of 
evaluation services at Michigan State 
University, doesn’t think so. He be- 
lieves that any curriculum should be 
subjected to more critical scrutiny to 
withstand attacks or to win approval. 

This readable book has five sections: 
about evaluation, about our students, 
about our examinations, the person- 
nel touch, there are some changes 
made. Each deals directly with the 
quality of the curriculum. 

It is evident from this study that the 
Michigan State University knows 
much more about the quality of its 
general education courses than many 
universities do. Accordingly it can 
improve its program more effectively 
and more rapidly. 


MEMO TO A COLLEGE TRUSTEE. 
By Beardley Rum! and Donald H. Mor- 
rison. New York: McGraw-Hill. 94 
pp. 

The trustee can be an asset to a 
liberal college. True, he can be a med- 
dler, telling the coach what plays to 
use and the library what books to ban. 
Or he can be “expected to make an 
appropriate and affirmative contribu- 
tion” if he is informed. 

This concise and convincing book 
deals with internal improvements. It 
discusses curriculum and methods, 
models “of the possible,” achievement 
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of the possible, and the informed trus- 
tee. It is positive and constructive in 
its approach. 

THE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARIES. By the Subcommittee on 
University Libraries. New York: Co- 
lumbia University. 320 pp. $5. 

The university library in America is 
a deep reservoir of truth. Impounded 
therein is the knowledge of the cen- 
turies. To it and from it flows the 
culture of every civilization. 

Where the university is a commun- 
ity of learners, students and teachers 
alike drink deep. Here is a well of 
wisdom that never runs dry. Here is 
a source of great truths which may be 
shared by great minds and littie minds 
too. 

Yet a library is never wholly satis- 
factory. No matter how good it is, it 
wants to be better, This is true at 
Columbia University where this report 
was made by Maurice F. Tauber, C. 
Donald Cook, and Richard H. Logs- 
don. 

The report consists of ten chapters 
and nine appendices. Main topics 
covered are: libraries in the univer- 
sity program, administrative organ- 
ization, library resources, cataloging 
and classification, physical facilities, 
personnel, readers’ services, inter- 
library cooperation, financial support, 
conclusions and recommendations. 

The subcommittee reports that the 
Columbia University libraries rank 
high. At the same time suggests no 
slackening. A similar inquiry might 
with wisdom be made in almost any 
school or college library. 

EFFECTIVE READING FOR COL- 
LEGE STUDENTS. By Homer L. J. 
Carter and Dorothy J. McGinnis. New 
York: Dryden: 354 pp. $3.60. 

Printed media of mass communica- 
tion are useful to the consumer who 
can read. Being able to read isn’t 
enough. It’s not enough for the con- 
sumer. It’s not enough for the college 
student.. 

“The need for reading improve- 
ment at the college level is urgent,” 
say the authors. The first is the 
director of psycho-educational clinic 
at Western Michigan University. The 
second is the assistant director. 

They open their 12-chapter book 
with a discussion of the value of ef- 
fective reading. Then they discuss 
how to assess one’s reading com- 
petency. They proceed to guide the 
reader in planning his improvement. 

Among the majcr topics examined 
are chapter reading, vocabulary build- 
ing, using different speeds of read- 
ing, finding and organizing informa- 
tion, reaching to solve problems, criti- 


cal reading, speaking and writing, ive- 
nues to successful reading. 

The writers make it easy for the 
reader to learn how to read mor: ef- 
fectively. They provide guided ac ‘ivi- 
ties, questions, and references in _nost 
of the chapters. Typographically the 
book is set up to to make it easy for 
the student to progress. 


Without doubt, the student of journ- 
alism should learn how to read for 
identification, interpretation, and 
evaluation of facts. He needs to read 
with speed and comprehension. He 
will find this book what he needs to 
achieve this goal. 


FUND-RAISING FOR HIGHER 
EDUCATION. By John A. Pollard. 
New York: Harper. 255 pp. $4. 

American colleges face a stagger- 
ing problem. How can they finance 


their programs as costs rise, enroll- 
ments grow, demands increase? Sub- 
stantial help in solving this problem 
this comprehensive 


is presented in 
book. 

An able educator and administrator, 
the author first stresses the funda- 
mentals of good public relations. He 
suggests that each college build its 
case and then enlist its leaders and 
a corps of volunteers to proceed on 
a sound plan. 


Key topics covered effectively in- 
clude the development program, the 
alumni fund, estate planning, rela- 
tions with foundations, support from 
business corporations, support from 
business corporations, appeals to the 
community as well as methods and 
machinery. 

Intensely practical, this volume 
stresses the necessity for a sustained 
program of fund-raising. After it 
tells why, it tells how. As a basic 
guide it presents in compact yet com- 
prehensive form the essentials of 
fund-raising in higher education. 

THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH. By 
J. N. Hook. New York: Ronald. 531 
pp. $5.50. 

The beginner in English teaching 
can learn much from The Teaching 
of English. While the approach is 
conservative and conventional, the 
writer touches on such subjects as 
linguistics and semantics. The chapter 
on creative listening is among those 
which are exceptionally good. 

While many co-curricular activities 
are related to communication, : the 
writer gives only scant attention t 
student publications. Nor does he 
stress the need for journalism study 
in high school. Even so, the book on 
the whole is satisfactory and general- 
ly constructive. 
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"ASK QUESTIONS” 


“Why is our school taking tuberculin 
skin tests instead of chest X-rays?” 
“Why does a TB patient have to stay 
in the hospital so long?” “With all the 
wonderful drugs we have, why isn’t 
TB in our town almost wiped out, 
like typhoid fever?” “What does a 
pacteriologist in a TB hospital actual- 
ly do?” 

These are typical of the searching 
questions being asked by school re- 
porters and editors in communities 
across the country as the first step 
in their participation in the journal- 
istic competition known as the School 
Press Project. Sponsored jointly for 
the last twenty-three years by the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion an the National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation, the Project offers certific- 
ates of merit to school publications 
achieving the journalistic standards 
set by the sponsors. 

Chances to ask questions like this 
and to practice their journalistic skills 
are being arranged for the staffs by 
local and state tuberculosis associa- 
tions. News conferences, interviews, 
and various kinds of field trips are 
being set up. The associations are 
also helping the staffs carry out pro- 
jects in their own schools, such as 
“TB Weeks”, which enable the school 
journalists to exercise the community 
leadership expected of a good news- 
paper and at the same time afford 
material for engrossing news stories, 
features, and editorials, as well as 
art. 

The areas of interest set for this 
year by the sponsors of the Project 
are “Our School in the Fight against 
TB” and “Health Workers in Our 
Community”. These two fields offer 
a wide range of interest for the jour- 
nalists to explore, including not only 
TB in all its aspects but also the pos- 
sibilities for health careers in the 
community and elsewhere—a subject 
of great importance to their readers. 

Aiming at a February date for na- 
tional judging, some papers have al- 
ready published Project materials. 
Others will continue to publish it 
through this month. Some are work- 
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THE GREATEST GIFT..... 


The greatest gift to find under the Christmas tree is 
the gift of good health. You have helped bestow 
the gift of health with Christmas Seal contri- 
butions. Medical progress against TB has 
saved eight million lives since 1907. But 
TB still kills thousands every year. 


Send your Christmas Seal gift today. 
FIGHT TB WITH CHRISTMAS SEALS 


ing on special Project editions or 
pages in their regular editions. 

The local tuberculosis associations 
are the places where issues of schocl 
newspapers and magazines wishing to 
take part in the Project are to be 
submitted. Local judging, in city or 
county, is planned to take place in 
early January,followed by state and 
then national judging. One hundred 
twenty school publications were 
awarded national certificates of merit 
last year, aside from local and state 
awards. 


SS 


On the glory Of journalism: “We 
are custodians of the English lan- 
guage. The greatest books in English 
litera'ure, in many instances, were 
written by journalists. Defoe, John- 
Son, |.amb, Hazlitt, Macaulay, Swift, 
Carly e, Ruskin—were all journal- 
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ists. And in case you’re not con- 
vinced, I add the splendid, towering, 
invincible name of John Milton. I 
think that when we do not honor the 
purity, the felicity, and the majesty 
of the English tongue, we dishonor the 
glory of our profession. If you abuse 


The national panel of judges to 
whom the nine top entries in each 
state will be submitted will include 
well-known figures in science report- 
ing as well as representatives of the 
Scholastic Press Advisers Association 
and the tuberculosis associations. 

The Project is supported by Christ- 
mas Seal contributions gathered by 
the 2700 TB associations throughout 
the country. The annual Christmas 
Seal Campaign began on November 
16 this year and runs through Decem- 
ber. 


the English language, you commit an 
offense against man”. Max Freed- 
man, Washington correspondent, The 
Manchester, England, Guardian, in 
an address at the International Work- 
shop for Editors held in Washington 
last August. 
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News 


For use in building school programs 
for international understanding, 
UNESCO’s periodical, Education Ab- 
stracts has devoted an issue to “Text- 
books and International Understand- 
ing”. The 26-page publication de- 
scribes studies on the general subject 
of presenting history, geography in 
such a way as to broaden internation- 
al understanding. Several countries 
are described in specific detail. The 
issue is available at 25c at the UNESCO 
Publications Center, 801 Third Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


REMINDER: The National Founda- 
tion’s March of Dimes drive will be 
held between January 2 and 31. Ma- 
terials may be obtained to supple- 
ment local coverage from the head- 
quarters at 800 Second Ave., New York 
7; =. ee 


Sunday, December 27, is the closing 
date for entries in the 19th Annual 
Science Talent Search under the 
auspices of the Science Clubs of 
America and administered by Science 
Service, 1719 N. Street, N. W., 
Washington, D.C. Information is now 
in the hands of the schools and should 
be acted on promptly. Among the 
inducements for the winners is an 
announcement by the Navy Depart- 
ment that outstanding high school 
scientists will taken on Navy cruises 
in the fall 1960. Last fall, 168 were 
guests of the Navy, being airlifted 
from bases near their homes to the 
port of embarkation. 


The story of the Bulletin, the mi- 
meographed newspaper of the Yeshiva 
University High School, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., is featured in the November, Stu- 
dent Life. 


The first gift of shares of stock for 
the establishment of a scholarship 
has been received by the National 
Scholarship Trust of the Education 
Council of the Graphic Arts Industry 
from Mrs. R. Verne Mitchell. The 
scholarship will become effective for 
the school year beginning September, 
1960, and will be known as the R. 
Verne Mitchell Scholarship in memory 
of Mrs. Mitchell’s husband who, at 
the time of his death, was Chairman 
of the Board of the Harris-Seybold 
Co. This is a part of the development 
of the scholarship progrzm of Educa- 
tion Council. Informatio:: may be 
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and Notes... 


had from 5728 Conn. Ave., 
Washington 15, D. C. 

Examples—Journalism is a bulletin 
that has been compiled as a public 
service for the high school journal- 
ism directors of Michigan by Thelma 
McAndless, Eastern Michigan Uni- 
versity, Ypsilanti. Preceded by the 
composite criteria of the three nation- 
al scholastic press organizations, there 
follows selections of student writing 
which were among the winning en- 
tries in the Scholastic Writing Awards 
sponsored annually by the Detroit 
News. Taking an outstanding ex- 
ample from both junior and senior 
high newspapers in the news, feature, 
editorial, sports and other elements 
that go into the making of an all- 
round paper, Miss McAndless ac- 
companies each with an analysis of 
its strong and weak points and sug- 
gestions for improvement. It renders 
a capsule judgment and guide for 
students and Advisers. Edwards Bro- 
thers, Inc., of Ann Arbor, Mich., print- 
ed Miss McAndless’ survey for the 
information of Advisers. 

Homer Post’s column, “Standing 
Stories” in the November, Scholastic 
Editor, answered the question: “What 
do you do to prepare for a position as 
an adviser to a high school newspaper? 
Isn’t professional newspaper work the 
best training?” Mr. Post says, “No!” 
And he gives some excellent reasons 
for his opinion. It is well worth read- 
ing. 
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REMEMBER THE DATES... 
36th Annual Convention 
March 17-18-19, 1960 

And You'll 


Never Forget The Days! 


Pat Boone’s Ladies’ Home 
Journal Column Starts Off 
Aided By 18 School Editors 


“Pat Boone Talks to Teenagers”, a 
column which will begin in the De- 
cember issue of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, got off to a good start with 
the help of 18 editors of student pub- 
lications flown in from 10 states at 


an interview in Journal offices in Jew 
York last month. 

High on the 3l1st f'>or of a Ro ke- 
feller Center building n a room 1 ok- 
ing west over the xy, the re re- 
sentatives of fifteen chools and tu- 
dent newspapers, questioned the y ell- 
known teen-age idol and champion 
of good clean fun in the presence of 
Ladies’ Home Journal editorial work- 
shoppers and members of the press. 
The occasion launched Mr. Boone's 
series of articles counseling teen- 
agers. The interview was tape re- 
corded for future use and reference. 


The questions asked by the editors 
covered dating, church-going, ac- 
celerated school programs, and all the 
things in which young people are in- 
terested. One fact was clearly de- 
monstrated, a profound dislike for the 
term ‘““‘teen-ager”’. 


When the plan for the interview 
was developed by the Journal staff, 
they came to the CSPA for advice and 
help. Nine regions were mapped out 
for coverage of the United States and 
the CSPA provided a list of about 
three Advisers in each of these areas. 
Permission to use the name of the 
Director in appraching the _ schools 
was given as were suggestions for 
entertainment while the editors were 
in the City, “We are certain that the 
use Of your name and Columbia 
Scholastic Press made our task much 
easier. We felt we were fortunate in 
getting such a grand group of dele- 
gates”, wrote Mrs. Mary Lee Jones of 
the Publicity Department. 


The editors who attended were: 


Anne Jaross, Cathedral High School, 
Springfield, Mass.; Fred Krug, Upper 
Darby High School, Upper Darby, 
Penna.; John Herpel, George School, 
Penna.; Maria Munoz and Priscilla 
Estes, Coral Gables High School, 
Coral Gables, Fla,; Kenneth New- 
mark, John Adams High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Sally Ritchie, Louisville 
Male High School, Louisville, Ky.; Linn 
Draper, Lamar Senior High School, 
Houston, Texas; Arnie Reisman, East 
High School, Denver, Colo.; Barbara 
Parry, Balboa High School, San 
Francisco, Calif.; Harvey Urbach, 
Teaneck High School, Teaneck, N. J.; 
Edward Sylvester, Hackensack High 
School, Hackensack, N. J.; Joyce 
Green and Christine Alexander, Ca- 
thedral High School, New York City; 
Anibal Simmons, Benjamin Franklin 
High School, New York City; Peter 
Rubinstein, Bronx High School of 
Science, Bronx, N. Y.; and Helen Ro- 
senbaum and Claire Warren, William 
Howard Taft High Schol, Bronx, N. Y. 
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ls the Time to Think of Staff Awards 
here’s “Top” Honor for the Outstanding Member 


Here, on the left, is a picture of the 


STAFF MEMBER HONOR AWARD 


a Medal designed by artists and 


made in gold finish — 


measuring one and one-eighth inches 


in diameter... 


to be engraved as you order with no 


additional charge. 


This is an Award given to a Staff Member 
for Meritorious Service. 





The cost is five dollars. Order blanks must be obtained from CSPA. Normal delivery is within 


two or three weeks after orders are placed. Why not order NOW! 





CSPA Aids and Services to School Publications 


Figures quoted in parentheses ( ) are prices to NON-MEMBERS of the CSPA. 
Members are entitled to the lower rate. Orders should be accompanied by remittance. 


Newspaper Fundamentals, 50c (75c) Sport Writing for School Publications, 35c (50c) 
Magazine Fundamentals, 50c (75c) Humor Hints for Schaol Publications, 35c (50c) 
Yearbook Fundamentals, 50c (75c) Advertising in School Publications, 75c ($1.) 
Duplicated Fundamentals, 50c (75c) Official Style Book, 25c (35c) 


Proofreader’s Cards, 5c, 6 for 25c 


CSPA Electro (for printed publications), Members only, $1.00. 

CSPA Mimeo Inset, Members only, 15c. 

CSPA Individual (Staff) Membership Pins (Adviser's permission required) $1.25 (including Feder 
al Tax). 

CSPA Outstanding Service Medal (Special request form must be filled out by the Adviser—limited 
to one per staff per year), $5.00 (including Federal Tax). 

Critical Analysis Service—For newspapers and magazines, $2.50; for yearbooks, $3.00 (Not a part of 
the Contests nor a Contest fee. Not a publication. Available on submission of publications 
for individual help at other than Contest times). 

\chool Press Review, Monthly, October to May, $2.50 


\vailable on Writing: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 








The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
Announces Ils 


36th Annual Contest 


for School Newspapers 
and Magazines 


GENERAL AWARDS—Certificates are given for publications 
receiving Medalist, First, Second and Third Place ratings 
based on a 1000 point scoring system to enable Advisers 
and staffs to determine their standing in comparison 
with similar publications on ao Nation-wide basis. 


SPECIAL AWARDS—All-Columbian Honor Ratings, Literary 


achievements (Bronze Medals), Typographical competition 
(Certificates), the Advertising Contest (Plaque), the 
Cartoon Contest (Original, autographed cartoons) 

in specific fields of endeavor. 


DEADLINES: 


Newspapers Magazines 
DECEMBER 10, 1959 JANUARY 15, 1960 


All Types Elementary School Publications 
JANUARY 9, 1960 


(Circulars were mailed to all schosls on October 19, 1959) 


For additional information, write: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


JOSEPH M. MURPHY, Director 
Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University 


New York 27, N. Y. 








